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A Recent Case of Haunting 
BY LUCY BLAND 


Epitor’s Nore: The author of this account is personally known to the Editor 
and by special request has set down the events which have recently taken place 
in her family place in New England. The account is written in story form but 
except for a change of names is exact in every detail. 


The autumn before these things began in our old house, 
a small incident distressed me very much. I had brought 
home with me from the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
in 1922 a little Field Cross, as the Bavarians call them: a 
crucifix carved in pear wood, the cross with the standard 
and the canopy or little roof being all of one piece. I 
wanted to put it up somewhere in the garden of our old 
family place. My great-aunt who had a feeling for all 
such lovely things decided it would be best to hang it on 
the outside of the end of the house, up under the eaves of 
the long ell, where it would be high above and facing the 
gardens and the orchard beyond. There it hung every year 
from April till frost when I had the gardener get up on his 
ladder and get it down to put away during the winter. 

That fall I reminded him it was time to get down my 
Field Cross. “That little man,” he used to call the figure 
on the cross,—good Methodist that he was,—“I often look 
up at him from weeding,—kind of company for me.” 
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When I returned from my own cottage one afternoon, I 
went in the kitchen way, and there on the table lay my 
Field Cross, the standard and the cross and the little cover- 
ing roof intact but the figure gone. I can never forget 
the look of desolation of that empty cross. Indignantly I 
waited for the gardener to come next morning. “Look 
what you have done,” I cried. “You have broken the 


Field Cross; why didn’t you tell me and not just leave it 
here?” 


“T didn’t break it,” he said. “It was just like that when 
I climbed up to get it. The little man was gone.” 


“But it was all right a day or so ago,” I protested, “I 
always look up at it every day.” 


“T know it,” he said. “I said so too. But yesterday when 
I got up to it, it was like that.” It had come unglued; the 
tiny pegs had come out, we thought, and the body dropped 
to the ground—a simple thing to find it. We went out to 
hunt for it, I, with the icepick, thinking that it would be 
an excellent idea to poke apart the heavy grass grown 
through the lily-of-the-valley bed that lay against that end 
of the house. Day after day we looked for it, looked, too, 
at a distance where the light little wooden figure might 
have been blown, though the weather had been windless 
and fair. We never found it; the body of the Crucified 
was gone. 


I have the desecrated cross and standard, and we always 
associate it with the change that was to take place that 
year, as the beginning of the breaking up of a happy 
security, and the giving of that old place over to something 


strange and persistent that seems imprisoned within its 
friendly walls. 


For exactly one hundred years my family on my mother’s 
side occupied the rambling white frame New England house 
of this tale, 1828 to 1928,—a typical family of the early | 
American tradition, busy, alert, attractive people, with 
income enough to enjoy some of the coveted things of life. 
I say this to emphasize that there was nothing abnormal, 
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brooding, melancholy, or unusual about any of them, or 
about the old house as long as any of them lived there. The 
children were born there, grew up, married, brought their 
own children and their grandchildren back to the old place 
for holidays and visits. Everything always had an atmos- 
phere of gaiety, for they were a gay, spirited crowd. Sor- 
rows came, all the natural sorrows of life and fortune, 
faced and endured with dignity and courage. 


Of these generations of people. there finally remained in 
1928 two living persons in the home, one a widow, and one 
unmarried. The spinster died that year, and the widowed 
one, grown very old and her mind going and her income 
dwindling, was offered a home by one of the prosperous 
young nieces with a generosity characteristic of them all. 
I, a widow myself, with one daughter of sixteen, had come 
home to live and had purchased of the estate the lodge 
house, or cottage, situated in its own little surrounding 
lawn, about one hundred feet from the old house. An 
advantageous offer had been made for the old place by a 
couple who wanted a new situation for their school, a well 
established affair which had outgrown its present housing, 
We had been in Europe the winter that these changes were 
decided upon, coming home in the spring just at the time 
my poor great-aunt was to be taken away, accompanied 
by her two servants, a mother and daughter who had lived 
there for twenty years. The old house was to be closed 
during that summer, waiting for various members of the 
family to come back and choose what they wanted of the 
old furniture and ornaments. Everything not wanted was 
to be sold, to clean out the place for the new occupants. In 
all the hundred years the house had never been closed, 
never been unoccupied, never had had even a day’s period 
of rest. 

We went back to my little cottage that spring, which I 
had refused to sell with the place. On going over to the 
old house to greet my aunt, her old servant, whom I will 
call Mehlia, said to me as I kissed her, “Well, Miss Lucy, 
I saw a ghost last week.” A ghost! I was delighted. We 
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used to laugh and tease each other that such a family as 
ours had never had a ghost. A disembodied spirit in our 
practical family would have had a hard time of it. Not 
one of us, especially the intrepid women of the older genera- 
tion, but would have walked straight up to it and said, 
“Who are you and what are you doing here?” Then if it 
had vanished in thin air, they would have sniffed, ‘“Per- 
fectly ridiculous, there was nothing there, I told you so.” 

“Where did you see it?” I asked Mehlia, “Who was it; 
were you frightened?” She was not at all frightened, she 
told me, and she also said that while she never thought 
about such things, did not believe in such things, just the 
same she knew that what she had seen that day a week 
ago was a ghost. She had been going down the long pas- 
sage that led from the summer kitchen down some steps at 
the very end into the latticed wood and coal houses known 
briefly as the woodshed. It was about the middle of the 
morning, she told me, and there in front of her was a 
woman, stout, full skirt, a little shawl over her shoulders, 
so like the stout large women of the family as Mehlia had 
always known them, that it did not startle her. She thought, 
“Who on earth is she, and how did she get in here?” The 
stout figure preceded Mehlia along the passage, down the 
three steps into the woodhouse door and then she wasn’t 
there. Mehlia looked, called, went back and forth along 
the passage, hunted for her. She never saw a trace of her. 
She spoke of it to her daughter. Then with the easy accept- 
ance of her kind, she just decided it was the ghost of one 
of them, and let it go at that. 

The following week the sad leave-taking occurred. My 
poor old aunt with the two servants and the old dog were 
taken away in a motor, the old house was gone over, every- 
thing made secure and bolted on the inside, the shutters 
left open for the sun to come in, the front door locked on 
the outside. There were two keys to the front door, the 
family lawyer kept one, and gave the other one to me. 

My child, young Lucy, had the north bedroom in our 
cottage, the side toward the old house across the lawn. It 
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was about a month after the house had been closed, the 
end of a bright June afternoon that she called out to me 
in my room: 

“Mother, who is that over at the old house?” I went 


in to her and said, “Who is there? Has anyone been for 
the key?” 


“T don’t know,” said Lucy, “But I’ve been sitting here 


doing my sweater and I’ve been listening to that person 
walking over there.” 


“Where?” I insisted, for I heard nothing. 


“Some one walking, walking, in the woodshed chamber,” 
said Lucy, “You know those boards, how they sound.” The 
woodshed chamber was the long attic over the woodhouse 
where trunks were stored, where all the cast-off things of 
years were piled, old sewing machines, hampers of clothes, 
old cupboards were there where the preserves were kept. 
There was a huge attic over the main part of the house but 
this woodshed chamber was separate, an elevation by itself, 
reached by a flight of steep wooden stairs up from the 
passage to the summer kitchen mentioned before. The 
flooring of this woodshed chamber consisted of immense 
wide boards with great cracks between them; the lightest 
step on them could be heard as the boards sprang back to 
level after the pressure. Our maid of all work, middle-aged, 
country-bred, was out on our brick walk underneath Lucy’s 
open window and she heard us talking. 


“Miss Lucy!” she called up, “Are you talking about that 
person walking over there? I’ve been hearing it all the 
afternoon.” Needless to say I got my key and the three of 
us went over and unlocked the house and went all over it, 
exploring every corner and closet, the attics and cellars. 
There was no trace of anything, hardly even any dust 
settled to betray the scampering rats which I knew was 
what Lucy and our maid had heard. Happening to meet 
our lawyer in the village street the next day, I asked him if 
he had been in the old house lately, and he said no, he had 
not been near it since the day it was finally locked up. 
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Some ten days after this, late in the afternoon again, 
on a fine sunny day, Lucy and I were coming home from a 
tea party in the town. Our maid was standing there at our 
gate, waiting for us. She looked frightened and anxious. 

“Mrs. Bland,” she said, “I don’t know what to make of 
it, there’s been such a pounding on that window over there 
at the old house.” Pressed for an explanation she pointed 
to the window to the left of the door which led from outside 
into the passage to the woodshed; we realized after a while 
that most of the disturbances seemed to come from this 
woodshed wing. Our maid said it was exactly as if hands, 
angry hands she called them, were pounding on the glass 
of that window. Again taking my child and the maid, we 
unlocked the house and went all over it, finding nothing. 
The window in question showed only the beginnings of 
cobwebs and stains of weather. 

Several nights after this the village fire alarm was 
sounded. We all got up. It was a moonless mid-summer 
night. The fire proved to be a slight affair, and we went 
back to bed again. On the farther side of the old house was 
a cottage in its own grounds, a fence separating the two 
places. It had been rented that summer to a very nice young 
woman whom we got to know well. The morning after the 
fire alarm I saw this young woman whom I will call Mrs. 
N., standing at the dividing fence on her place, and I went 
over to talk to her. I was so full of “our ghost” as we 
called it that I told her about the noises in the old house, 
though I had cautioned my Lucy and the maid not to speak 
of it or discuss it with anyone. My young friend’s face be- 
came so tense as I told her about it, that I broke off to say, 
“What’s the matter, have you heard anything?” She said, 
“Go ahead, and then I'll tell you what I saw last night.” 
So I related the story of the pounding and the walking, 
and she told me this. | 

She said she had got up at the fire alarm and stood at 
the window in her upstairs hall, to see if she could see 
anything of the fire, or anyone running about. She stood 
there, after everything was quiet. Her windows on that 
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side overlooked the lawn back of the woodshed wing of the 
old house, the upper story of which, the woodshed chamber, 
had a wooden door which swung outward. It was through 
this door they used to hoist things up into the woodshed 
chamber from the ground outside. It was up over this 
door, under the eaves, that the Field Cross had hung. Mrs. 
N. told me that she looked out of her upper hall window 
that night, at about two o’clock, and had seen a yellow 
light, seeming to come from the door of the woodshed 
chamber as if the door was open, streaming in a broad 
oblong back over the lawn. 

“Sort of that greenish yellow light, that regular ghost 
light,” said Mrs. N. She said she stood there for some time 
watching it, and between the light and the inside of the 
woodshed chamber a dark shape seemed to pass back and 
forth as if a person was passing to and fro before a lighted 
lamp. Her only thought was of indignation that my aunt’s 
old Mehlia whom everyone thought had left town, should 
have come back in the dead of night, and got in the house, 
and was going over the trunks of clothing and odds and 
ends of things left up in the woodshed chamber. Her only 
concern about it was whether or not she ought to tell me. 
In the morning her own cook, also roused by the fire alarm, 
had said to her mistress, “Mrs. N., do you know Mehlia 
was back in that house last night? I saw her, and she had 
a big light up in that woodshed chamber, it streamed out all 
over the lawn.” Of course the door of that upper chamber 
was securely bolted and nailed shut on the inside as I went 
immediately up to see. 

That night Mrs. N. and I took out her big car and drove 
it at every conceivable angle to the old house and the lawns 
and gardens, to see if a car on the street could have thrown 
a beam on the back strip of lawn. But of course any lights 
from a car on the street necessarily threw the light across 
the side lawns and corners of the house before it could 
show on the back lawn. Mrs. N. said the beam she saw 
had cles cut edges, as if it were a prolongation of the ell 
of the woodshed itself. Mehlia and her daughter came back 
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to the village once that summer. She came to see me, and 
indignantly denied the suggestion that she had been back 
before unknown to anyone. I asked her if there had ever 
been anything queer about the old house while she had 
lived there except the ghost she had seen in the back pas- 
sage. She said no, except the time just before they all left 
when the hand had come down in front of her daughter’s 
face. She went on to explain that she and her daughter had 
been sitting in their bedroom. Her daughter was talking 
to her when suddenly she stopped right in the middle of a 
sentence and went deadly white. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Mehlia had asked her, 
“Are you sick?” 

“No,” the daughter had answered, “but a hand came 
right down in front of my face.” Questioning Mehlia’s 
daughter about it, she told me that as she sat talking to 
her mother, suddenly a hand with the fingers outspread and 
pointing down, came down close before her face. “I was 
so startled,” the daughter said, “and so frightened, I 
couldn’t speak.” 

At intervals that summer, my child from our side, and 
Mrs. N. from hers, would be awakened at night by terrific 
crashes of sound in the old house. Lucy would call to me, 
waking me up many times. “Mother, there’s that crash 
over there!”” And I would get up and sit there in Lucy’s 
room to hear it. But I never did hear it. Mrs. N. described 
it to me as the noise resulting from a giant blow with a 
baseball bat on a wooden floor. Also at intervals came the 
walking across the loose boards of the woodshed chamber. 


There was in the village an old family friend, a woman 
of my own age, who had what is called a decided psychic 
force. She said very little about it, but she used to talk to 
me knowing that, though I was skeptical about many of her 
experiences, I had respect and reverence for the integrity 
of her mind. 

“T don’t know what these things are,” she said to me 
many times, “It may be nothing at all but the effect of my 
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own nerves, but I can only tell you what happens.” I took 
her into our confidence about these occurrences at my great- 
grandmother’s house. And she said to me, “We will go 
over there; don’t say anything about it but some night we 
will go in there and see if anything happens.” 

So one Sunday evening about nine o’clock, I got my key 
and she and Lucy and I went in the front door of the old 
house. I turned on the lights, and we went out through 
the main part, through the summer kitchen and passages, 
out along the passage to the steps down into the woodshed. 
We stood there at the open woodshed door, beside the 
window to the left where the pounding on the glass had 
been. 

My friend said: “There is something here. Certainly 
there is something here. The side of my face is numb with 
cold, and I have the electric pricking that always comes.” 

Lucy said: “My feet are beginning to swell, they burn 
and swell right out of my shoes!” 

“That is one of the signs,” said my friend, “that there 
is something here.” I thought I felt the icy draught along 
my side but I did not like to say so, as I always have the 
feeling that wrought up nerves can play tricks with me. 
Suddenly our friend moved away. She said she did not 
want to stay there any longer. She said if something hap- 
pened to frighten us she would feel to blame. So we went 
back and sat down in the living room, brightly lighted, of 
course. Lucy sat on the piano bench, her swelling feet out 
in front of her. My friend began making circular motions 
on the round post of the mahogany sofa where she and I 
were sitting, as if she were starting to write on the broad 
smooth surface. 

“Do you know what I am writing?” she said to me. She 
spelled it out as her finger formed the invisible letters,— 
“Do no vibrations in this house,—warning,—be warned,— 
do no vibrations in this house,—phantom,—warning.” She 
got right up. 


“T can’t have anything to do with this,” she said to me. 
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“T should be betraying the spirits who guard me. There 
is something very unpleasant in this house. I cannot, I do 
not dare try and find out what it is.” We got up and I 
turned out the lights and locked the front door behind us. 


This friend told me that for two weeks afterwards she 
could get no writing at all. All her contacts with the 
unseen world seemed completely submerged by the words 
that fairly flowed from her finger tips,—“Warning, dan- 
ger,—be warned of danger.” , 


Quite a month after this, she was in our cottage one 
evening when we were alone. I asked her if she felt like 
trying some writing, to see if she could get anything. She 
consented and relaxed back in her chair with her eyes 
closed. She took a book from the table and turned back 
the cover. At once her index finger began to write, slowly 
forming the letters and words; she does not use a pencil 
any more, just traces with her finger on some stiff surface 
like the cover of a book. 


“Listen,” she said quietly, not opening her eyes. She 
read out the words as she wrote them, “Danger in Lucy’s 
interest in opening of door at old house. Warning. Be 
warned by Mrs.—” (my friend’s name, )—“will safeguard 
daughter’s vibrations.” Then came my own father’s name. 
My father !—who had a horror of all these things, and a 
healthy masculine annoyance with people who practised 
them! 

That fall, a few days before the new owners moved in, 
our maid came calling up our stairs to me, “Mrs. Bland, 
Mrs. Bland, there’s a face at that upper window over 
there! I see it!’ I rushed to the back of our house. I saw 
nothing in the window over there, but this I did see. The 
small boys of the village had taken to coming in from the 
street and up through the orchard of the unused premises 
to play in the yard. On this occasion there were six or 
seven of them, swinging like monkeys from the branches of 
the gnarled lilac trees, which they had been forbidden to do. 


Suddenly they all stopped, looked up at the window 
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where our maid had said she saw a face, dropped to the 
ground, dropped everything they had and still looking back 
and up scuttled like lamplighters out of the yard. Just like 
a lot of little sheep frightened at something. 


That fall the school moved in. We were careful that not 
a word of our excitements of the summer should get around. 
For a year everything was quiet. We stopped talking about 
it, almost stopped thinking about it. And then one day the 
schoolmistress said to me, in a very light tone, laughing, 
“What’s the matter with your old house over there?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “Why?” 

A few nights back, she told me, one of the children who 
had got up, came back frightened and said he had seen a 
ghost, something—he did not know what it was—at the 
end of the hall where the pupils’ rooms were. There was 
always a dim light burning in this corridor. He was told, 
of course, that he had been dreaming, that there were no 
such things as ghosts and that everybody knew it. And 
Mrs. Schoolmistress also told me, pretending to make a 
joke of it, indigestion of course,—that one night during 
the winter she had wakened stiff with fright from hands 
being pressed slowly and deeply around her throat, chok- 
ing her. 

During the vacation of the first summer, Mrs. School- 
mistress told me this: She and one master and the servants 
were in the house when she woke up one night. She heard 
steps coming up the front, uncarpeted stairs outside her 
bedroom. She thought they were coming to her room but 
they went past down the hall. Then after a little while she 
heard them coming back again. Step, step, step, they passed 
her door, went down the stairs, and she heard the front 
door open and close. Next morning she spoke to the master 
about it, asking where he had gone so late in the night. 
He replied very much astonished that he had not stirred 
from his bed, having slept unusually soundly and well. The 
same report was given by the servants, who were all off 
in their wing. Her husband was away at the time, which 
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was easily verified by the friends with whom he had spent 
the night. Another night one of the pupils screamed that 
something was leaning over his bureau and that he had 
called to it and it had gone. He was comforted and per- 
suaded that it was one of the other children who walked 
in his sleep. 

Things went on quietly for another long period. Then 
in the vacation of the second summer of the school there 
was no one in the house but the caretaker and her husband. 
We had been up very late in our cottage and looking over 
at the old house as I always do before going to bed, I saw 
it was brightly lighted all over the first floor. Lucy’s com- 
ment was, “I think it’s pretty mean of Mrs.— (the care- 
taker )—to have a party while Mrs. Schoolmistress is away, 
wouldn’t she be furious!” Next day Lucy said to the 
caretaker, “Did you have a swell time last night? We saw 
the house all lit up.” The astonished caretaker knew noth- 
ing of it, having been in bed and asleep, and she was very 
loath to believe it. 

That same summer the house was again all lighted very 
late at night, and this was the caretaker’s story. She said 
her husband awoke and got up to get himself something 
for a toothache. She told him the medicine was on the shelf 
over the kitchen sink. He went from their bedroom along 
to the kitchen and to his amazement found all the lights on. 
He looked in the pantry, the dining room, the halls and 
living room, every light was on full blast. He was annoyed 
with his wife for her carelessness about their employer’s 
lights and she was equally annoyed with him for scolding 
her. Together they went all over the house for signs of an 
intruder. They found nothing. All the doors and windows 
and openings were carefully locked on the inside as they 
had secured them. The two caretakers are the most trust- 
worthy and conscientious people. 

Later that same summer we had to have some work done 
in our house, in our maid’s room. I had asked Mrs. School- 
mistress before she left for her vacation if our maid might 
sleep over at the school while the work was being done. 
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Consent was readily given and our maid went over to sleep 
at night in an upstairs room in the servant’s wing, which 
was the old woodshed part of the house. She had been 
there several nights when she said to me one morning at 
breakfast: 

“They had those lights over there again last night.” 
She told me she had gone to bed about eleven, and being 
tired, had gone immediately to sleep. She had left her door 
open into the hall on account of the heat. She said she 
remembered her last thought as she settled herself in bed 
was how terribly dark it was. Her room was pitch black; 
she couldn’t even see the frame of her open door. Some 
hours later, about two o’clock it proved to be, she awoke 
with a start and sat up in bed. Bright light was streaming 
into her room through her open door. She wasn’t fright- 
ened. She knew the caretaker must have come upstairs for 
something and left the light on. She got up and looked 
out in the hall; the light was also on in the bathroom at 
the end of the hall. She went down the hall to the bath- 
room. She thought she ought to turn off the lights as no 
one was using them. She said the instant her fingers 
touched the switch in the bathroom the light went out in 
the hall as well, leaving her in ‘heavy blackness. She felt 
her way back to her room and got into bed. To reassure 
her, I told her that the bathroom switch was connected 
with the switch in the hall and when she turned out the 
one the other went out. Then I went over to see, and found 
that the two switches were entirely separate. The bath- 
room switch turned off the light in the bathroom and 
nothing else, and the hall switch turned off only the hall 
light. The caretaker had no explanation of the lights that 
time. The only thing our maid had to tell me occurred the 
last night she was there. It was during a bad wind and 
rain storm and she had been awakened by a most terrific 
crash. She said she knew it must have been some accident 
in the street, two cars crashing into each other. But there 
had been no accident in the street that night nor was there 
any thunder in that storm. 
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Then for a long time nothing happened. And this last 
summer (1938), during the vacation, when the house was 
empty except for the same caretakers, my child said to me, 
“Mother, those crashes in the old house have begun again. 
They woke me up last night.” One night I particularly 
remember, because our psychic friend had called attention 
to the marvelous clarity of the night, saying it was on such 
a night that the “vibrations” come through so easily—it 
was this night that Lucy heard the great bangs two separate 
times. One she described to me as the crashing down of a 
great toppling pile of heavy wood. 


So this is the story up to date. I have tried to find out 
something about the people from whom my great-grand- 
father bought the house in 1825; some history of that 
family. Did something dreadful occur there? Does some 
spirit walk there?—something malevolent it almost seems 
to be; something, perhaps, which the wholesome young life 
lived there prevents from getting through. The credibility 
of the witnesses is unimpeachable: my own child, perfectly 
sane and normal, not really very interested in it any more, 
as I am, her attitude seeming to be, “Oh, Mother, I almost 
forgot to tell you, those crashes woke me up again last 
night, but I went right to sleep again.” And our maid, 
stolid, common sensed, hard working, not at all seeking and 
a little frightened of strange lights and noises; the care- 
taker and her husband, who do not want to have anything 
unusual about the old house; my psychic friend, the neigh- 
' bor on the other side of the house, and her light-minded, 
pleasure loving cook solely occupied with her young men 
and her own affairs. 

What the school mistress really thinks of it, I do not 
know. We do not discuss it. When questioned about it, I 
say, “Absurd, how can you believe such idiotic stuff.” I 


think it the wisest thing to say. But what I have written 
is all true. 


Some Seventeenth Century Mystics 
Part II | 


BY EDWARD A. MORRISON 


Eprror’s Nore: Last month we published the first part of Mr. Morrison’s 
critical essay on the mysticism of the seventeenth century in which he re- 
counted the visions of Saint Marguerite-Marie Alacoque and compared her 
with two of her contemporaries, Saint Teresa and Madame Guyon. He drew a 
sketch of the monastic austerities of the time to illuminate the psychology and 
religious thought then prevalent. In this part he discusses the pathological 


symptoms of these women in relation to their psychic experience and spiritual 
influence. 


The most striking characteristic of all these women, 
Madame Guyon and Saint Teresa, as well as of Saint 
Marguerite-Marie, is that they constantly suffered from 
bad health. Saint Teresa, at the age of twenty, was over- 
come by an illness of which the medical treatment left a 
permanent mark. Madame Guyon, who was born prema- 
turely, suffered from illnesses that were as sudden as they 
were extraordinary.**? The doctors were unable to under- 


stand the maladies of Marguerite-Marie, her rapid cures, 
or her quick relapses. 


The symptoms, moreover, bear a strong resemblance to 
one another. The three women were affected by violent 
stomachic disorders; the outward physical states were vis- 
ibly altered by the power of suggestion. Saint Teresa was 
constantly sick, and her nervous system was so shattered 
that the physicians feared for her mental balance.*® Her 
so-called conversion dates from the time when, entering a 
church, she was struck by the figure of a wounded Christ. 
Falling in tears at its feet, she felt every worldly emotion 
die within her, and the shock threw her into a trance which 
thenceforward overtook her whenever she was at prayers. 
Saint Marguerite-Marie was tormented by a ravening hun- 


17 Autobiography, pt. ch. III. 
18 Bougard, p. 187. 


19 For an admirable essay on Saint Teresa, see J. A. Froude, The Spanish 
Story of the Armada and Other Essays. 
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ger for food, but by an indisposition to eat when it was put 
before her, the hunger returning after the food had been 
taken away.”° Her trances with the feverish trembling, 
faintness, and loss of voice that accompanied them, were 
generally, although not invariably, brought on at the con- 
templation of the Blessed Sacrament. A serious illness that 
endangered her life as a child was cured when she made a 
vow to the Virgin Mary. In later life, the word obedience, 
which was the sovereign rule of the convent, had an instant 
effect on her; or, as in the first vision quoted here, the 
climax and sudden cure of her own sufferings—whatever 
their nature—came with the termination of her prayers 
for the tortured brother. Madame Guyon, as a child, was 
afflicted with vomitings of blood so serious that they 
thought she would die. In later life she once was in such a 
state that she could not endure nourishment, a spoonful of 
broth throwing her into a faint. On the other hand, she 
was susceptible of instantaneous cures. For about five years 
her whole life was dominated by the influence of a rather 
oily priest, Father Lacombe. Being ill at Gex, near Geneva, 
she felt better as soon as he entered the house. When he 
had blessed her and put his hand on her forehead, she was 
so completely cured that she was able to go to Mass. A 
cough remained. Father Lacombe said: “Let her cough 
cease”, and it ceased. On another occasion she suffered 
for six months from a mysterious malady, which was cured 


by similar means, although the doctors had been unsuccess- 
ful in their diagnosis.?* 


Can these symptoms be attributed to any of the diseases 
in the rich and varied catalogues of pathology? The case 
has been argued, with learning and judiciousness, by 
Auguste Aumaitre in his thesis of 1907, Contributions a 
L’Etude de L’Hysteric Religieuse: Madame Guyon. If 
Madame Guyon suffered from a nameable organic disease, 


20 The Sacred Heart and the Holy Souls. 
21 Aumaitre, p. 24. 


| 
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his argument runs, she would hardly have been affected by 
suggestion, great though its power is admitted to be, when 
the disease had exercised its power for six months. It 
would be strange, in the second place, if Madame Guyon 
had suffered from a malady characterized by violent symp- 
toms and yet had managed to live for sixty-nine and a half 
years, of which seven were spent in the Bastille. Now 
hysteria is a conveniently vague scientific term, qui n’a mi 
commencement ni fin. M. Aumaitre describes it in the fol- 
lowing terms: “parts of the self detach themselves from one 
another, one center becomes abnormally excitable, another 
does not function; the power to control no longer remains; 
hysteria is at the door.” To hysteria he attributes a num- 
ber of her characteristics. A sentiment such as the love of 
God, takes possession of her to the exclusion of all others, 
when she says; “I was disgusted with all creation; every- 
thing that was not my love (of God) was insupportable 
to me”. Psychological phenomena coincide with physical. 
A Godless girl, whom she had in her service, produced in 
Madame Guyon, whenever she approached, a sensation of 
burning so intense that she had to be taken away. She met 
a nun reputed to be mad. “I felt the impression as from a 
soul in Purgatory,” she says. On the other hand, if she were 
a victim of hysteria, the symptoms would have become 
worse and in her case they did not. It is with some hesita- 
tion, therefore, that M. Aumaitre attributes her abnormal- 
ities partly to hysteria and partly to psychological causes. 


A similar train of reasoning adapts itself to Saint Mar- 
guerite-Marie. As a child she was cured of an unknown 
disease by the power of suggestion; her sufferings in 
middle life were protracted and suddenly cured. The sense 
of suffocation, the loss of consciousness, the spasms in 
breathing are all characteristic of hysteric fits. The symp- 
toms, indeed, appear to have grown worse. For at the 
time of her death, the doctors seeing her overcome by the 
unknown malady from which she had repeatedly recovered, 
assured her that she was in no danger. She died, however, 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
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at the age of forty-three. Saint Teresa, in spite of the 
violent disorders of the nervous and digestive system that 
have been noted, lived a life of exceptional hardship until 
she was sixty-seven. Her acutely sensitive powers of im- 
aginative vision,—for the effects of nature, or for the 
pictorial elements of our Lord’s history,—as well as the 
stiffening of the limbs that accompanied her frequent 
trances, may perhaps be ascribed to the same ailment that 
suspended the consciousness of Madame Guyon. 


It is, however, a well-known fact that a layman reading 
a medical encyclopaedia becomes rapidly convinced that he 
exhibits symptoms of every disease in the book. The evi- 
dence contained in the memoirs of the times, full though 
it is, at least in the case of Marguerite-Marie and Madame 
Guyon, makes it dangerous to assign to any defined neurosis 
the experiences that have been described. 


Each of the women was eminent in her own way. Saint 
Teresa most of all had a masculine capacity for organiza- 
tion. Her handwriting was bold, clear and vigorous as a 
man’s,—and her moral exhortations breathed the hearty 
affection of common sense. A nun herself, she says to 
others, “Let not your soul coop itself up in a corner. For 
instead of attaining to greater sanctity in a proud and dis- 
dainful and impatient seclusion, the devil will keep you 
company there, and will do your sequestered soul much 
mischief. Bury evil affections in good works.’’?” 


The calendar of the Roman Catholic Church is suffi- 
ciently endowed with saints for it to regard with scruple, 
if not with suspicion, exceptional claims to sanctity. The 
life and opinions of the candidate for canonization are 
examined with a legal stringency. Yet it has sealed with 
its approval the experiences of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque. 
In 1873 a hundred thousand people mad ._ ilgrimage to 
Paray for the first Feast of the Sacrea : -art, and three 


orders of brothers or sisters now existing bear the cogni- 


22 Alexander Whyte, Santa Teresa, p. 54. 
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zance that is associated with her name.. Madame Guyon, 
who like Marguerite-Marie and Sainte Teresa, came from 
an educated family, testifies in many passages to her own 
beauty and charm of manner. We may rely, however, on 
a less partial witness that she succeeded in attracting one 
of the two most eminent theologians of the day, Fenelon, 
and that she moved in the most fashionable circle that could 
possibly exist, namely, in that of the mistress of the King.?* 


The physical conditions, nevertheless, surrounding the 
lives of these women were hardly such as to relieve any 
want of mental or nervous balance to which they may have 
been subject. The Order of the Visitation, to which the 
convent of Paray belonged, was founded by St. Francis 
of Sales in 1610. It was originally intended to enable women 
to perform good works who had not the strength or in- 
clination to endure the ascetic practices habitual in the 
monasteries of the day. Corporeal mortifications were to 
be replaced by the spiritual mortification of poverty and 
obedience. Matins were said accordingly at the tardy hour 
of five in the morning, and not at two as in stricter houses. 
Facts were enforced only on the usual occasions established 
by the church. When the sisters scourged themselves, it 
was to be for no longer than the space of an Ave maris 
stella and was to be done together in order to preserve a - 
happy community of spirit. For the same reason, not a cell, 
a bed, or a rosary was to be used for any length of time, 
but was exchanged against that of another sister at regular 
intervals. Strict silence was preserved from Matins till 
Prime, during the greater part of the afternoon and during 
meals. But when Marguerite-Marie entered the convent 
sixty-one years after its foundation, the sisters, not con- 
tent with the ordinary discomforts of holiness, vied with 
one another in the practice of the most ferocious austerities. 
From an early period Marguerite-Marie assumed the fore- 
most place. She is reported to have said: “I experience so 


23 Madame de Maintenon. 
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strong a desire to suffer that I cannot find any sweeter 
rest than to feel myself inundated with pain, my mind the 
prey to all kinds of dereliction, and my whole being drowned 
in humiliation, contempt, and contradiction.” As a child, 
she had tortured herself by wearing an iron belt about 
her waist, or by binding chains about her arms so tightly 
that they bit into the flesh. “If we had not snatched the 
scourge from her hands,” writes the Mother Superior after 
her admission to the convent, “her blood would have never 
ceased to flow.” She took a resolution to drink nothing 
from Thursday to Saturday of every week. Being re- 
proved by her superiors, she tried to slake her thirst with 
water that was tepid and unpleasant to the taste. She put 
planks in her bed; she strewed it with broken fragments 
of earthenware; we may believe the testimony of the nun 
who wrote, “During six whole years, I saw her in the 
enjoyment of health for only five months.” 


When Saint Teresa first confided her visions to the Pro- 
vincial General of the Society of Jesus, he prescribed as a 
treatment, that she should flog herself with a whip of 
nettles. She accepted his advice, and, although she did not 
urge the practice of such austerities on her nuns, she 
habitually made use of the discipline, and she wore a shirt 
of a peculiarly painful texture. Madame Guyon had a pas- 
sion for the subjection of the flesh that was equal or supe- 
rior to either of the others. The iron girdle, the scourging, 
the bed of planks are all mentioned not without pride in 
her autobiography. She covered her body with nettles. The 
pains of dentistry and smallpox are equally grateful to 
her.** 

Now whether or not the three women under considera- 
tion were certifiably victims of hysteria, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that in each case an originally un- 
healthy condition, aggravated by the practices, not of a 
week or a month but of a lifetime, resulted in a serious 
mental or nervous derangement. 


24 Autobiography, pt. I, ch. XIX. 
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When Marguerite-Marie entered the convent of Paray, 
it numbered thirty-four sisters, six lay sisters, and three 
novices. Intercourse with the world was maintained by 
three out sisters. Almost her total acquaintance was there- 
fore limited to forty-six women. With these she passed 
her whole life in discomfort, in ill health, and in the most 
savage practices of asceticism. The infinite possibilities of 
mutual exasperation under such circumstances are too pain- 
ful to contemplate and the memoirs of the cloister do noth- 
ing to relieve our anxiety. The literary aspirations of 
Guibert de Nogent were regarded by the brothers with 
envious contempt; the suspicion of singularity on the part 
of St. Teresa aroused the instant animosity of her sisters. 
How balefully glared those eyes that watched, with scorn- 
ful curiosity or malice, poor Marguerite-Marie as she 
knelt, entranced in prayer, before the altar.?° 


When the content of their visions is examined, they can 
hardly be said to show independence of the life of sense 
perception. 

Let us consider the visions in which departed spirits of 
the religious orders appeared and told of their sufferings 
due to negligence in observing monastic rules during life. 
As the hallowing effects of renunciation and resignation are 
among the essentials of religious teaching, the monastic in- 
stitutions are amply justified in emphasizing them. The two 
necessities of existence for the contemplative orders of the 
time were first, obedience to a rule, and second, a real re- 
nunciation of the world by the pursuit of a strictly cloistered 
life. It is easy to understand, then, that where a set of regu- 
lations are placed in the forefront of the mind, they assume 
an importance out of all proportion to their moral value. 

Such sins of negligence are the most prominent features 


of Marguerite-Marie’s visions of the dead. They add 
nothing to our knowledge of the way of salvation; they are 


25 See Vie de Guibert de Nogent, Bk. I, ch. XVI and compare Bougard, p. 
99 and p. 188. For St. Teresa and the reforming sisters, compare Froude’s 
essay with Helgot, Vol. VI. ch. XLVII. 
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occupied almost entirely with the incommodities of monastic 
life. The monk.of St. Benedict reviles himself for “want 
of charity to his:brethren”, and, by contrast, an excessive 
affection for certain individuals, which militated against 
the glory of God; ‘the nun is punished for uncharitable 
language and for malpractices that are conventional dis- 
obedience, failure to keep silence, negligence in observing 
her rules. In another vision, a sister appears who reproaches 
herself for want of charity, for exempting herself from 
the rules and practices of community life, for the trouble 
that she has taken to procure her own comfort. In this re- 
stricted existence, where all the humble and innocent de- 
sires of mankind are stunted,—every deviation from a 
conventional standard becomes a deadly sin, every annoy- 
ance to susceptible nerves is aggravated to a wicked hatred, 
every gnat becomes a camel. 


If the teaching of the second series of visions, those pur- 
porting an immediate revelation of the Deity, were ex- 
pounded in the pulpit, few people would quarrel with it. 
The truth involved is the abundance of Our Lord’s love, 
which is manifested by His suffering and embodied in the 
Heart, the organ and seat of love. Indeed, when it is com- 
pared to the religious thought of the period obtained by 
the ordinary channels of apprehension, it does not indicate 
a more remote origin. 


It has many times been said that no single man or no 
single age has ever comprehended Christ’s doctrine in its 
entirety. If there is one part of it that is more constantly 
insisted on than another by the theologians of the seven- 
teenth century, it is precisely that which is contained in 
Marguerite-Marie’s visions; the love of God, and its repre- 
sentation by the detailed bodily suffering of Our Lord. 
Then it was that the Mass of the Five Wounds began to 
be celebrated; the five wounds that “shone like five suns” 
in the fourth vision. Of them, Saint Teresa writes: “It 
is very proper to call to mind the five fountains of Our 
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Lord’s wounds, which are still open and will remain open 
till the last day for the cure of all the sores of our souls.” 


The conventional order of Bernardines, reformed at 
about this time, dedicated themselves to the Precious Blood, 
which was shed in token of Our Lord’s love. Saint Mar- 
guerite-Marie herself declared that she wished to enter a 
convent for no other reason than for the love of God and 
the device given to the Order of the Visitation by St. 
Francis of Sales, its founder, was a heart surmounted by 
a crown of thorns. Even in England, the book of Craw- 
shaw’s sacred poems is adorned with engravings in which 
the instruments of Our Lord’s passion are didacticly por- 
trayed.?® 


In the Hymn to Saint Teresa, Crawshaw writes: 


’*Scarse has she BLOOD enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet she has a HEART dares hope to prove 
How much less strong is DEATH than LOVE. 


Through the heart of Man, God’s “best. and bravest 
throne” as Saint Teresa calls it, great and humble derive 
their knowledge of religious truth. When Madame Guyon 
asked a priest how she should find God, he repeated to 
her St. Augustin’s famous admonition to seek Him in her 
heart—advice which she followed with such fidelity that 

it appears to have been the sole: object of her contempla- 
- tion. But the heart as the seat of love and the organ of 
high knowledge of divine things receives the adulation of 
the noblest minds of the age. 


The Jansenists thought that to be a Christian was to 
have God so firmly seated in one’s heart that one did all 
things for his love and for no other reason. St. Francis 
of Sales, in his Traite de amour de Dieu, speaks of une 
certaine eminence et supreme pointe de la rayson et faculté 


26 See Clarendon Press, edition 1927, p. 284. The poems were originally 
published in 1652. 
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spirituelle qui n’est point conduite par la lumiere du dis- 
cours ni de la rayson.”* Pascal was, perhaps, the most 


brilliant Christian apologist since St. Augustine. He re- 
marks: 


“Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison n’entend point.”?* 


Now it cannot be proved that Saint Marguerite-Marie 
had read these authors. The constant vacuity of her mind, 
indeed, like that of Madame Guyon?® necessarily limited 
the time that she could devote to any author at all. But the 
selections have been drawn from varied sources. The moral 
content of her visions bears so strong a resemblance to the 
spiritual teaching characteristic of her period, with its 
emphasis on the love of God, manifested by suffering and 
revealed in a percipient heart, that they can hardly be 
ascribed to the direct causation of any supernatural agency. 


But although we seek in vain for evidence of an imme- 
diately supernatural operation, the visions are not for that 
reason devoid of spiritual content. As the outward senses 
may be so educated by use that their perceptions are those 
of intuition, the inner sense, the faculty by which we appre- 
hend transcendental truths, may be similarly quickened. 
Although the theory of an “inner sense” is necessarily 
somewhat vague, it has eminent authority. It finds expres- 
sion in the wisdom literature as “a spirit quick with 
understanding”’.*° It is the pointe supréme de la raison of © 
the seventeenth century theologians. Kant, whose phrase 
it is, has given it a rather murky exposition.’ Coleridge 
describes it in this illuminating passage, “Whenever by 
self-subjection to this universal light, the will of the indi- 


27 “A certain peak and highest point of reason and of the spiritual faculty 
which is led by the light neither of argument nor of reason.” 


28 “The heart has its reasons which reason does not understand.” 


29 Madame Guyon boasts, “My head was so free that it was a perfect 
vacuum.” Autobiography, pt. II, ch. XXI. 


30 Wisdom of Solomon, VII 22. 


31 See N. Kemp Smith, A commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
pp. 291-332. 
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vidual has become a will of reason, the man is regenerate: 
and reason is then the spirit of regenerated man, whereby 
the person is capable of a quickening intercommunion with 
the Divine Spirit.”?? 


Because Marguerite-Marie was a prey to nervous and 
physical disorders, it does not follow that this “inner sense” 
was lacking in her. On the contrary, she took no pride in 
her trances, and the suffering entailed by them, like the 
contemplation into which she habitually sunk, may have 
been necessary parts of her educative process. Saint Teresa 
writes to her brother: 


“T have been in a sad state this week past. The fits have 
returned. They come on me sometimes in public and I can 
neither resist nor hide them. God spare me these exhibi- 
tions of myself. I feel half drunk. Pray for me, for such 
things do me harm. They have nothing to do with religion.” 


For her and for Marguerite-Marie there are but two 
alternative sets of causality: those of supernatural agency, 
or those of disease. By an inner sense developed in accor- 
dance with their lives and characters, they may have ob- 
tained to a perception of the glory of God’s love and the 
vileness of man’s sin that is peculiarly vivid and enduring. 
The forms and attendant circumstances of these percep- 
tions may arouse our distaste or approbation. But the pos- 
sibility of the operation of the Deity is not to be excluded 
because he may choose to work through laws that are but 
partially known to us. In all ages of Christian civilization, 
which, like our own, have been liberally endowed with 
powers of hatred, the monasteries, in spite of their extrava- 
gances, have preserved the vision of God that, but for them, 
might well have been degraded or lost. 


32 Aids to Reflection, p. 163. 
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SIGHT UNSEEN. By Frederick G. Leib. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 


Frederick Leib has spent a lifetime writing on sport, specializing 
particularly on baseball. This reviewer must admit that as he picked 
up Sight Unseen and read through the chapter headings: Pollyana- 
isms, Hindu Lecturers, St. Germain and Godfre Ray King, Mark 
Anthony on the Ouija Board, etc., he felt a certain prejudice form- 
ing in his mind. At a glance this book looked like one of those wise- 
cracking debunking books which laugh off the sincere though often 
puerile efforts of man to understand his Maker. But the reviewer 
was wrong. Sight Unseen is a far more interesting and worthwhile 
book than it. promises to be from the list of contents. 


This is chiefly true because, though a sports writer, Mr. Leib is 
also a thinker. He possesses balance, discrimination and common 
sease. He does some very necessary debunking but he is far more 
of a philosopher than one would expect a baseball expert to be. 


This book takes up the cults of mysticism to be found actively 
operating in America and analyzes them one by one. It makes no 
new contribution to psychical investigation but it is useful in that it 
gives a brief and fair review of a number of border topics. And it 
is interesting because the author expresses honest thoughts and ideas 
on a variety of philosophic and religious speculations in a simple 
and straightforward way. The publishers commend Mr. Leib for 
his loyalty to his newspaper training—in other words, to his accurate 
and unbiased reporting. In our opinion, the best part of the book is 
that which expresses Mr. Leib’s own thought and opinion. 


Mr. Leib is frankly an admirer of the Christian Science move- 


ment. At one time, he was greatly helped, if not completely cured, by 
Christian Science treatments. However, he concludes: 


“There are two sides to the picture and having been on the inside 
I can see the reason for much of the criticism levelled against this 
movement. There is a complacency and smug satisfaction among 
Christian Scientists which often ‘gets in the hair’ of their neighbors. 
There is an intimation that they have a monopoly on goodness and 
truth which can be exceedingly irksome.” 


The book is not profound but it is sincere. We can recommend it 
as well worthwhile. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE BURIED CROSSES. By Hamlin 
Garland. E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. $3.75. 


In this book, Mr. Garland has gathered together the threads of a 
most puzzling story which we prophecy will make history in the 
annals of psychical investigation. Not only is the case complicated 
and tantalizing beyond measure, but it involves such a quantity of 
people that a hoax seems utterly fantastic. It should be read by 
every student of psychical phenomena and we can recommend it also 
to scientists, historians, anthropologists, detectives and spiritualists,— 
all of whom will find food for thought pertinent to their own 
particular enthusiasms. 


The first part of the narrative ltl Mr. Garland’s connection 
with the case. A man and his wife named Gregory and Violet Parent, 
living some years ago in Redlands, California, made an extensive 
collection of strange and apparently ancient Indian crosses, which 
they claimed they found in the hills of California by means of spirit 
guidance. These crosses, numbering about eighteen hundred in all, 
varied greatly in character, age and origin, as Mr. Garland was quick 
to perceive when he came into possession of the collection. Some 
were Christian crosses with the appearance of having been buried 
in the ground for a long time. These, it was easy to suppose, had 
been given to the Indians by the mission fathers who first opened 
up California for the white man. More puzzling was the presence 
of comparatively modern examples bearing English words upon them, 
and in one case bearing a decorative design made with a thimble, 
proving manufacture within the last hundred years or so. These few 
exhibits threw a shadow of doubt upon the authenticity of the rest 
of the collection which bore the appearance of great antiquity. How- 
ever, Mr. Garland came across a plausible explanation for this 
apparent discrepancy before the close of his investigation. The most 
interesting and numerous types of cross in the collection were orna- 
mented with beautifully wrought heads of animals. The spirit guides 
claimed that these had been buried in a ceremony of sun worship by 
Mexican Indians who were driven north by -™ coming of Cortez 
to Mexico in the 16th century. 


According to the carefully annotated records kept by Mr. Parent, 
these guides claimed to be the spirits of mission fathers and Indians 
of the district. Mrs. Parent was the medium who received their 
messages in dreams. They claimed that they were making a con- 
certed effort to demonstrate their survival by aiding the Parents in 
finding these mysterious artifacts, and in order that Mrs. Parent 
might carry on her work they provided for her livelihood in the same 
way. They lead her to buried hordes of gold which they said had 
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been hidden by miners about fifty years before. The fact that the 
Parents lived in this way and procured their wants by the same 
means that they found the crosses seems to exclude any ulterior 
“motive in making the collection. That they did find the gold and 
the crosses by this means is substantiated by a large part of the 
population of Redlands who at one time or another shared their 
curious expeditions. These neighbors were necessary to the success 
of the hunt because the Parents were too poor to own an automobile 
or carriage and were dependent upon the good will of others to take 
them the great distances sometimes necessary to reach the designated 
scenes of excavation. Mr. Garland has interviewed a large number 
of these worthy citizens all of whom tell a straightforward story in 
complete accord with the Parents’ diary records. 


None of the museums, including the Smithsonian, the Heye, the 
Natural History and the Southwest Museum, to which Mr. Garland 
wrote, could identify the crosses or had ever seen similar ones. Yet 
the idea that the Parents had concocted a hoax which took nine years 
to complete and a district of a thousand miles to cover, seemed 
unworthy of serious consideration. As the Parents were both dead 
by the time that Mr. Garland took up the study of the case, it was 
impossible for him to witness the actual discovery of one of these 
artifacts. 


He decided, therefore, that the only way in which to clear up the 
case was to attempt to repeat the Parents’ experience and to find 
further crosses by psychic means. Just as he was about to set forth 
to make the rounds of the clairvoyants in California in an effort to 
get in touch with either the Parents or their former communicators, 
a non-professional medium turned up with a letter of introduction to 
him from a doctor in Chicago. T!s medium, Mrs. Williams, pro- 
duces the phenomenon of direct voice. Mr. Garland was so impressed 
after his first sitting that he asked her to help him in his investigation 
of the Parents’ case. Their work together took over a year and 
involved trips into many remote districts of Southern California. 
The results were astounding. Mr. Garland found eighteen artifacts 
similar to the ones in the Parents’ collection by following the instruc- 
tions of Mrs. Williams’ “voices” who purported to be the same 
Indians and mission fathers who had guided the Parents. Mrs. 
Williams’ “voices” spoke in broad daylight and out of doors. If 
they had not, Mr. Garland is convinced it would have been impossible 
to have found those widely separated artifacts in a thousand years 
of looking for them. 


Mr. Garland made some very interesting tests with Mrs. Williams. 
He constructed a one way telephone in his home, connecting his 
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study with a room some distance away. With this instrument in use, 
he was able to ask questions of the spirit guides without Mrs. 
Williams hearing the question and clearly hear the reply, which was 
somewhat amplified by the telephonic instrument, coming from the 
vicinity of the medium placed at the other end. Mrs. Garland or some 
other member of the family would sit with the medium and testify 
that Mr. Garland’s questions were inaudible to the medium. Only 
the whispered replies apparently coming from the medium’s body 
or behind it could be heard by this observer. Mr. Garland was 
able to place his hand over the medium’s mouth in broad daylight 
and still hear the voices in reply to his questions, and the doctor 
in Chicago who first knew Mrs. Williams, testified that no indication 
of speech could be discerned by listening through a stethoscope 
while the voices spoke. 


What is perhaps even more important is that the voices said 
rational and constructive things. One by one the early explorers of 
California purported to speak at Mr. Garland’s request bearing wit- 
ness to the authenticity of the crosses and the fact that Indians had 
them before the coming of the white man to California. They told 
of the ceremonies in which these crosses were used and of many 
other customs of the Indians. It seems strange that if these crosses 
were so widely used by the Indians, that no mention is made of them 
in the records sent by the mission fathers to Rome. The com- 
municators explained that the mission fathers did not want it known 
in Europe that the Indians were already in possession of crosses 
similar in shape to the Christian symbol before the coming of the 
white man. However, when Mr. Garland began to make researches 
into the history of California, he came upon a footnote that cor- 
roborates the use of crosses by the Indians before the coming of 
the missions. He found it in an addition of Francisco Garces’ Journal, 
edited by Dr. Elliott Coues. Juan Ofiate, a military explorer of 
New Spain in 1604, is quoted as reporting that “in what is now called 
Arizona, he had come upon a tribe called Cruzados, for the reason 
that they wore crosses in their hair.” This report was made one 
hundred and fifty years before the establishment of the first mission 
in Arizona. 


It is a great temptation to continue to discuss this fascinating 
story and to comment upon all its aspects. Considerable speculation 
is aroused by the stories of the mission father communicators con- 
cerning California and Mexico before they themselves came to the 
new world. But it will serve the reader better to read the book 
than to muse about it here. 


Mr. Garland is his usual cautious self in presenting the material, 
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particularly toward the end of the book. He has had splendid oppor- 
tunities to witness supernormal phenomena, many of which he has 
conscientiously reported in his previous books. Although convinced 
of their supernormal character, he has always found it difficult to 
accept the spirit hypothesis as an explanation, and just in case we 
might think that he has weakened in this respect, he gives us a final 
chapter in which he throws a gentle shower of cold water over his 
own carefully built up case. But the reader need not be dismayed. 
Such is Mr. Garland’s method of convincing himself of his own 
impartiality. Those who are familiar with his earlier books know 
that conscientiousness is one of his most marked characteristics. It 
should be the basic principle of every psychical researcher. 


